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SKETCH OF NORTH AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGY 

IN 1879. 

BY OTIS T. MASON. 

ANTHROPOLOGY is that science which has for its object- 
matter the human race, and has reference: 1. To the origin 
of man considered zoologically, geologically, geographically and 
chronologically, and to his pristine mental and social condition ; 2. 
To humanity as a whole compared with other similar groups 
of the animal kingdom, and with itself in different environments, 
and in various stages of culture; 3. To the natural division of the 
species into races or varieties. 

This science is related, more or less intimately, with every other 
department of human knowledge ; so much so that he who would 
know a great deal about this one subject, must needs know a little 
about everything. 

Between anthropology and many ancillary sciences it is not 
very difficult to draw the line, if we keep in view the fact that it 
is always comparative, or gathering materials for comparison. The 
physician studies the structure and functions of the human body, 
not to compare but to heal. The historian regards the actions of 
men, so does the anthropologist; but the former pays most atten- 
tion to the conduct of individuals, or the voluntary and incidental 
conduct of masses; while the latter scrutinizes those actions that 
are tribal, inherited ; not so much what a people did, as what they 
did habitually; not so much what they are doing, as what they are 
accustomed to do. 

As the bounds of knowledge widen and the relations existing 
between the soul of man and his material environment become 
better understood, many of those phenomena which are looked 
upon by the historian and the biologist as erratic, will be found 
working in obedience to physical and spiritual laws. 

With this preliminary thought in our minds to guide and 
restrain us, let us take a glance at the field of anthropological 
research in our own continent during the year 1879. It will be 
necessary to include in this review works on American anthro- 
pology by foreigners as well as by our own scholars, and also 
those by American writers upon the subject in general, as well as 
upon topics outside of North America. 1 

1 The writer must be pardoned if he does not sufficiently appreciate the merits of 
many worthy publications, and if he passes others by entirely. No work that has 
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Anthropogeny. — As before indicated, the origin of man com- 
bines many subsidiary questions. Is he, or is he not, derived by 
descent from some ancestral species whose very remains as yet 
are hiding from us in tertiary strata? In what geological epoch 
must we search for his earliest occurrence ? or, to what horizon 
do the earliest traces of him already discovered belong ? At 
what precise spot on the earth did our race originate, granting 
that there was but one such locality ? If there were more than 
one, the problem becomes the more complex indeed, but that 
does not relieve us of the responsibility of attempting its solu- 
tion. How many centuries, or millenniums, or eons ago was this 
most interesting event ? What was the bodily form and propor- 
tion, and what was the mental and moral status of that pristine 
individual or brood ? The answers to all these questions may be 
divided into three classes, the brachychronic, the dolicochronic, 
and the agnostic, as the works bearing the following titles will 
show : 

Delaney, Martin R. — The origin of race and color. Harper & Bros. 
Cook, Joseph. — Heredity, with preludes on current events. Houghton & Osgood, 

Boston. 
De QuATREFAGES, A. — The human species. Translated from the French and form- 
ing No. 27 of the International. Scientific series. D. Appleton & Co. 
Fiske, John. — Darwinism and other essays. Macmillan. 

IIaecicel, Prof. Ernst. — The evolution of Man. A popular exposition of the 
principal points of human ontogeny and phylogeny. Translated from the Ger- 
man. D. Appleton & Co. (By far the most learned treatise on anthropogeny 
published during the year. A summary of its contents, prepared by Lester F. 
Ward, of Washington, gives in small space a resume of the work.) 
Kinsley, W. W. — When did the human race begin ? Pen7i Month., Sept., Oct. 
Maclean, J. P. — Manual of the Antiquity of Man. Robert Clarke & Co., Cin. 
Mudge, B. F. — Another view of the antiquity of man. Kansas Cy. Rev., Aug. 
Ward, Lester F. — Haeckel's genesis of man. E. Stern & Co., Philad. 
Wilson, Daniel. — Some American illustrations of the evolution of new varieties 
of man. J. Atlthrop. Inst., May. 
The ethnical influence of physical geography. Am. Assoc, at Saratoga. 

Archeology. — The province of archaeology joins hard upon that 
of anthropogeny, if it does not overlap it in places. The latter, 
however, is concerned with the pristine or original facts of 
humanity, while the former regards the priscan condition of the 
various human groups. However long ago man is claimed to 

been received by him is slighted. It may be well to remark that the Annual Record, 
hitherto published by the Harpers, will be continued in Prof. Baird's Smithsonian 
Annual Report, and authors desiring to be entered in the list of contributors to an- 
thropological science must send a copy of their productions to me direct. 
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have lived in North America, none of the relics thus far discov- 
ered are supposed to belong to the origin of the race. It is a 
fact, however, that a far greater antiquity is demanded for our race 
than was supposed to belong to it a few years ago. The follow- 
ing contributions were all made during 1879: 

Abbott, C. C. — Pliocene man. Kansas Cy. Rev., Nov. 

Barber, E. A. — Antiquity of the tobacco pipe in Europe. Am. Antiquarian, II, 
No. 1. 
Examination of Indian graves in Chester county, Penna. Am. Naturalist, May. 
Native American architecture. Am. Antiquarian, II, No. I. 

Binkley, S. H. — Prehistoric manufacturing village in the Miami valley. Am. Anti- 
quarian, I, 4. 

Broadhead, G. C. — The walled lakes of Iowa. Kansas Cy. Rev., Feb. 

Clarke, H. B. — Shell beds of Clatsop beach. Am. Antiquarian, 1, No. 4. 

Colorado, Ancient remains in. Builder, July 26. 

CONANT, A. J.— Footprints of vanished races. C. R. Barns, St. Louis. 

De Hart, J. N. — The emblematic mounds of Wisconsin. Am. Antiquarian, 1, 
No. 4. 

Elliott, E. T The age of cave-dwellers in America. Pop. Sc. Month., Aug. 

Farqtjharson, R. J. — The Rockford and Davenport tablets. Am. Antiquarian, 
Jan. , 

Force, M. F. — Some early notices of the Indians of Ohio. R. Clarke & Co., Cin. 

Frey, L. S. — Were they Mound-builders ? Am. A T aluralist, Oct. 

Haldeman, S.'S. — On unsymmetrical arrow-heads and allied forms. Am. Natural- 
ist, May. 

Hartt, Ch. Fred. — Notes on the manufactory of pottery among savage races. Am. 
Naturalist, Feb. 

Hoffman, W. J. — Turtle-back celts in the District of Columbia. Am. Naturalist, 
Feb. 

Holmes, Wm. H. — Notes on an extensive deposit of obsidian in the Yellowstone 
National Park. Am. Naturalist, April. 
Report on the ancient ruins of Southwestern Colorado examined during the sum- 
mers of 1875 and '876. Hayden's Annual Report for 1876. (This valuable 
paper did not appear until 1879.) 

Jackson, Rev. S. — The ancient cities of Cibola. Rocky Ml. News, Jan. 

Jewitt, L. — Pottery in prehistoric times. III. Art journal, Nov. 

Kansas, Prehistoric mounds in. Kansas Cy. Rev., Jan. 

Low, C. A. — Appendix to Short's North Americans of Antiquity. 

Lykins, W. H. R. — Stone-age in Kansas. Kansas Cy. Rev., Oct. 

MacLean, J. P. — The Mound-builders. R. Clarke & Co., Cin. 

Mason, G. C. — The old stone mill at Newport. Mag. Am. Hist., Sept. 

Mastodon, The home of the. Kansas Cy. Rev., Sept. 

Morse, E. S. — Traces of early man in Japan. D. Appleton. (We mention this 
work not only because the author is an American, but because the remains which 
he has discovered are so wonderfully similar to those of the same class in our 
own country.) 
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Peet, S. D. — A comparison between the archaeology of Europe and America. Am. 
Antiquarian, I, No. 4. 
The sources of information as to the prehistoric condition of America. Am. An- 
tiquarian, 11, No. I. 

Perkins, Geo. H. — Archaeology of the Champlain valley. Am. Naturalist, Dec. 

Putnam, F. W. — Archaeological explorations in Tennessee. Kansas Cy. Rev., 
May-Aug. 
On some large and remarkable stone implements of the Southern Mound-builders. 

Am. Assoc, at Saratoga. 
On the pottery of the Southern Mound-builders. Am. Assoc, at Saratoga. 

Rau, Charles — The Palenque tablet in the United States National Museum. 
Smithson. Cont. to Know/edge, 331. 
The Dighton rock inscription. Mag. Am. Hist., April. 

Read, M. C. — The inscribed stone ot Urave Creek mound. Am. Antiquarian, n, 
No. 1. 
Stone tubes, used in smoking tobacco. Am. Antiquarian, II, No. 1. 

Redding, B. B. — How our ancestors in the stone-age made their implements. Am. 
Naturalist, Nov. 

Reynolds, Elmer R. — Aboriginal soapstone quarries in the District of Columbia. 
Rep. Peabody Museum, XII. Abstract. 

Shipp, B. — Ancient artificial mounds. Louisville Mag., Jan. 

Short, John T. — The North Americans of Antiquity. Harper & Bros. 

Skertchly, S. B. J. — Cliff-dwellers in the far west. Century, July 26. 

Slafter, Rev. E. F. — Prehistoric copper implements. N. E. Hist, and Gen. Reg- 
ister, Jan. 

Southall, J. C. — The lapse of time since the Glacial epoch, jf. Vic. Inst. 
Brochure. 

Templin, L. J. — Antiquity of man. Kansas City Rev., June. 

Vogeles, A. W. — Notes on a lost race of America. Am. Naturalist, Jan. 

Waddell, J. A. — The failures and fallacies of prehistoric archaeology. So. Pres- 
byterian Rev., Oct. 

Woolley, Chas. F. — Sand-fields and shell-heaps. Am. Antiquarian, I. 4. 

In closing this section, the writer would enter a mild and 
friendly protest against the careless and ruthless manner in which 
our antiquities are being destroyed. Upon those wealthy gentle- 
men whose tastes have led them to make aboriginal relics a 
matter of merchandise must certainly rest the responsibility of 
having them procured by the most competent hands, and all the 
circumstances and surroundings of the find accurately recorded. 

Somatology. — Whatever may be our opinion respecting the 
materiality of the mind, no one denies that man resembles all 
other living creatures in the method of his generation, in embry- 
onic development, in the periods of growth, maturity, and decay, 
in amenability to his material environment, in disease and he- 
redity, and, briefly, in all those structural and functional charac- 
teristics which go to make up his animal nature. It is also true 
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that groups of men possess anatomical and physiological pecu- 
liarities which distinguish them as races or varieties, which seem 
to link them with animal groups not far below them, and which 
indicate an increase in refinement of organism coincident with the 
progress of civilization. A better knowledge of somatic charac- 
teristics has also enabled the anthropologists to call upon the 
witness stand other portions of the organism than the cranium. 
That American works in this field fall far behind those of Europe 
upon the same subject, any one may convince himself who will 
compare the following list with a fuller one in Baird's forthcoming 
Annual Report for 1879: 

Burnett, Swan M. — A systematic method for the education of the color sense in 

children. Central Dispensary, Washington, D. C. 
Hoffman, W. J.— The Chaco cranium. Government printing office, Washington. 
The practice of medicine and surgery by the aboriginal races of the Southwest. 

Philadelphia Reporter, Feb. 22. 
Lathrop, W. H. — Consanguineous marriages. Boston Med. and Surg. J. p. 837. 
LeConte, J. — Scientific relation of sociology to biology. Pop. Sci. Month., Jan. and 

Feb. 
Parker, A. J. — Simian characters in negro brains. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sc. Philad. 

V- 339- 
Patrick, John J. R. — Dental fallacies. Rumbold. St. Louis. 
Wright, J. S. — Some measurements of the heads of males and females. Arch, of 

Med.,N. Y., 11, 113. 

Comparative Psychology. — Upon this more recent field of anthro- 
pological investigation, few of our American scholars have en- 
tered. Among my notes I find only the following two references : 

Psychological Science. — American anthropology. St. Louis Eclec. Med. Jo. 

April. 
Wilkinson, W. — Is conscience primitive ? Pop. Sc. Month., March. 

Ethnography. — The words ethnography and ethnology have 
gone the rounds of the anthropological vocabulary. It is not 
designed here to limit their application any more than to apply 
ethnography to descriptive works upon extant races, leaving 
ethnology to cover the whole subject of the anthropology of 
races included in our third division. The following works relate 
to North American races or were written by Americans : 

American Indians, Notes and queries on the. Missionary Rev., Sept. 
BALDWIN, C. C. — Early Indian migrations in Ohio. Am. Antiquarian, I, No. 4. 
Bickmore, Albert S. — The ethnology of the Islands of the Indian and Pacific 

Oceans. 111. Am. Assoc, at Saratoga. 
Campbell, John — On the origin of some American tribes. Canadian Naturalist, 

IX, No. 4. 
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Clint, Wm. — The Aborigines of Canada under the British Crown. Trans. Lit. and 

Hist. Soc, Quebec. 
Coffinbury, W. L. — An exhibition of Indian character. Am. Antiquarian,!, No. 4. 
Dawson, George M. — The past and present condition of the Indians of Canada. 

Canadian Naturalist, IX, 3. 
Force, M. F. — Some early notices of the Indians of Ohio. Clarke. Cin. 
Iroquois and Delaware Indians, Notes on the. Penna. Mag. of Hist., VIII. 
Lechevallier, A. — Les Indiens Seminoles. Naturaliste Canadien, Aug. 
Meeker, N. C. — The Utes of Colorado. Am. Antiqtiarian, 1, No. 4. 
Natchez and Vuchi, Notes on the. Am. Antiquarian, II, No. I. 
Parkman, F. — La Salle and the discovery of the Great West. Little and Brown, 

Boston. 

Although no volume has yet been published, Major Powell 
succeeded, upon the breaking up of his survey, in getting an 
appropriation for founding a Bureau of Ethnology, under the 
auspices of the Smithsonian Institution. A corps of the most 
competent workers are now engaged in making an exhaustive 
study of North American Ethnography. 

Comparative Philology. — It is now the fashion to place language 
among the physical sciences. The students of this department 
of anthropology are a class by themselves, however, and we find 
it convenient to give the references to philological publications 
separately. 

Adam, L. — Du parler des hommes et du parler des femmes dans la langue caraibe. 

Rev. Linguistique, July. 
Bell, Alex. Graham. — Vowel Theories. Am. J. of Otology, July. 
Blake, C. J. — The logographic value of consonant sounds in relation to their trans- 
mission by the telephone. Am. J. of Otology, July. 
Bruhl, G. — On the etymology of the word chichimecatl. Am. Antiquarian, II, I. 
Farquharson, J. A. — The phonetic elements in American languages. Am. Anti- 
quarian, Jan. 
Fisk, John — Review of linguistic and sociological works. No. Am. Rev., Aug. 
Gatschet, A. S. — La famille linguistique Maskoki, et son dialect Hitchiti. Congr. 
d. Amiricanistes. 3d Sess. 
Localbenennungen aus dem Berner-Oberlande und dem Oberwallis. Arch. d. 

histor. Ver. d. Kantons Bern. 1879. 
Volk und Sprache der Maklaks in siidwestlichen Oregon. Globus, Braunschweig. 

Nos. 11, 12. 
Farberbenennungen in nordamerikanischen Sprachen. Ztschr. f. Ethnologie, Ber- 
lin, pp. 293-302. 
Adjectives of color in seven Indian languages. Am. Naturalist, pp. 475—485. 
On syllabic reduplication as observed in Indian languages, and in the Klamath 
language of South-western Oregon in particular. Proc. 1 1 ith Session Am. Phil. 
Soc, 35-37. 
Mythologic text in the Klamath language of southern Oregon. Am. Antiquarian, 

I, 161-166. 
Perez's Maya-Spanish Dictionary, reviewed in the Am. Antiquarian, II, 30-32. 
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Henry, V. — Esquisse d'une grammaire raisonnee de la langue aleoute. Paris, 

Maisonneuve. Rev. Linguistique, Jan. 
Mallery, Garrick. — The Sign-language of the North American Indians. Am. 

Assoc., Saratoga. 
Perez, Don Juan Pio — Diccionario de la Lengua Maya. 
Sibley, Dr. — Caddoquis, or Caddo Language. Am. Naturalist, Dec. 
WlLMSTON, S. W. — Indian pictographs in Western Kansas. JCs City Rev., May. 

Arts and Industries. — Regarding the human race as a whole, 
for the time being, there are certain occupations of daily life, as 
well as means of gratification, which have had a history similar 
to that of an individual or of the race itself. We may ignore, if 
we please, the question of time and race, and follow the unfolding 
of this industry or pastime through all the stages of its growth. 
It is this study of comparative industry in all times and lands 
which lends such a charm to the writings of Mr. E. B. Tylor. 
In the whole range of anthropological study there is no question 
more puzzling than that which arises respecting the occurrence 
of the same art or industry in widely separated areas. On this 
subject I have collected the following titles : 

Curious discoveries in regard to the manner of making flint implements by the aborig- 
ines and prehistoric inhabitants of America. {Scientific American'). Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal, Aug. 9. 

Eells, M. — Indian Music. Am. Antiquarian, I, 4. 

Howland, H. R. — Primitive arts and modes of life. Buff. Soc. Nat. Sc. Mar. IS. 
Brochure. 

Tylor, E. B. 

Sociology. — Under the head of Sociology are included the 
works of such authors as Morgan and Wilson in our own coun- 
try, and abroad such names as Lubbock, Tylor, McLennan, 
Wake, Sir Henry Maine, and towering above all, Herbert Spen- 
cer. There is no civilized country where so many distinct races 
of men enter into one social compact as in our own. In addition 
to the conglomeration of Europeans, we have the African, the 
Mongolian, and the Aborigines, becoming hybridized in myriad 
combinations. To reduce this chaos to order and to learn the 
social lessons which it teaches is a work worthy of our ablest 
minds. During the past year the following publications have 
appeared : 

Ainslee, J. G. — Marriage customs. Potter's Am. Monthly, Sept., Oct. 
B. E. — The Indian as a coming citizen. LippincotC s Mag., Jan. 
Burial Customs. Am. Antiquarian, Sept. 
Farrer, J. A. — Primitive manners and customs. Henry Holt. 
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Hoffman, W. J. — Curious aboriginal customs. Am. Naturalist, Jan. 
Mudge, B. F. — Are the Indians decreasing? If so, why? K's City Rev. 
Rembaugh, Dr. A. C. — Our present race deterioration. Penn Month., Ap. 
Williams, A. M. — A grand council at Okmulgee. Lippincott's Mag., Sept. 

Religion. — There is no branch of anthropology where the "per- 
sonal equation" is more complex and potent than in the treat- 
ment of religion. At the American Association Major Powell 
took as his theme, Savage Philosophy, adopting the views of 
Peschel that " In all stages of civilization, and among all races of 
mankind, religious emotions are always aroused by the same 
inward impulse, the necessity of discerning a cause or an author 
for every phenomenon or event:" In addition to this view, 
which may be termed " comparative theology," there is compara- 
tive cult, including the organization of the people into clergy and 
laity, the places of worship with all their paraphernalia, the ritual, 
and religious observances. Now in the study of these phenom- 
ena each investigator is influenced by a theological or an anti- 
theological bias, which vitiates his testimony and deductions to 
a certain extent. Comparing our own country with the cul- 
tured nations of Europe, however, I think we may justly feel 
proud that so little bitterness and vituperation accompanies the 
discussion of this vexed theme: I give a few titles of publica- 
tions which have come under my notice : 

Eeixs, M. — The religion of the Clallam and Twana Indians. Am. Antiquarian, II, I. 

Farrer, J. A. — Fairy Lore of Savages. Pop. Sc. Month., Sup., Feb. 

Gatschet, A. S. — Mythologic text in the Klamath language. Am. Antiquarian, 
Jan. 

Henderson, J. G. — Superstitions relative to the owl. Am. Assoc, Saratoga. 
Superstitions relative to thunder. Am. Assoc, Saratoga. 

Peet, Stephen D. — Traces of Bible facts in the traditions of all nations. Am. Anti- 
quarian, Jan. 

Powell, J. W. — Mythologic Philosophy. Pop. Sc. Month., Nov., Dec. Am. Assoc, 
Saratoga. Vice-President's Address. 

Spencer, Herbert — The Data of Ethics. D. Appleton & Co. [This work of the 
distinguished author is mentioned in our list because of the great number of re- 
views of it which have appeared both in religious and secular journals.] 

Thompson, E. H. — Atlantis not a myth. Pop. Sc. Month., Oct. 

Instrumentalities of Research.— The question is frequently asked, 
Where can I look for information upon the results of anthropo- 
logical research ? The increasing number of intelligent persons 
interested in such topics makes it necessary to answer the ques- 
tion. On the whole, the best reply the writer can give is to 
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mention the sources from which he has derived his own informa- 
tion. And, firstly, there is no Society in our country which pub- 
lishes a journal similar to the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland ; Bulletins de la Societe 
d'Anthropologie, de Paris ; Revue d'Anthropologie, in the same 
city; Materiaux pour l'histoire de l'homme, Toulouse; Archiv 
fur Anthropologic, Braunschweig ; Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, 
Berlin. Authors of works on this subject find a means of pub- 
lication in the Smithsonian Institution, the Peabody Museum, 
Powell's Bureau of Ethnology, the Proceedings of Local So- 
cieties, the Government Surveys, and the scientific and literary 
periodicals. The American Antiquarian, published by the Rev. 
S. D. Peet, of Ohio, is a praiseworthy attempt to afford 
anthropologists a common ground upon which they may meet. 
Owing to this desultory manner of publication many valuable 
papers would be lost sight of if some index to them were not 
preserved. In the Index to Periodical Literature of the Ameri- 
can Bookseller, the section of anthropology in Index Medicus, 
published in Washington, and the anthropological summary of the 
American Naturalist, nearly every contribution of importance 
finds mention by title at least. Mr. S. H. Scudder, of Boston, 
has published, at great pains, a list of all the learned societies of 
the world. Sabin and Son's Dictionary of books relating to 
America has reached Part lxviii. 



EDITORS' TABLE. 

editors: a. s. Packard, jr., and e. d. cope. 

In our February number we drew attention to the then 

recent action of a majority of the Philadelphia Academy in refer- 
ence to the policy of its management. We have since received 
the last number of the Proceedings for 1879, covering the months 
of November and December; also those for 1880 for the month 
of January. The former includes two hundred and fourteen 
pages of scientific matter, and fifty-eight pages of reports, an 
excellent showing for the Proceedings as a medium of publication. 
An inspection of the sources of this matter, however, reveals the 
fact that only three pages of it are the product of resident mem- 
bers of the Academy, or of those who have a voter's share in its 



